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words addressed to him eight years before by
Hubert Languet. " Do not," Languet wrote, " give
the glorious name of courage to a fault resembling
it. It is the folly of our age that most men of noble
birth think it more honourable to do the work of
soldiers than that of leaders, and would rather be
praised for boldness than for judgment.*'

At the close of the second charge Sidney's horse
was killed under him. He straightway mounted an-
other and forced his way right through the enemy's
ranks, to see bare entrenchments before him. As he
was turning back a ball from one of the concealed
muskets entered his left leg, at some distance above
the knee, where the cuisse should have -been, and,
cleaving the bone, glanced upward far into the
thigh. He would still have fought on ; but his new
charger, not well trained to battle, took fright and
galloped off the field. The brave rider, though
bleeding and faint, retained his seat till he reached
the camp, a mile and a half distant, where Leicester
was in safety with the main body of the army.

Then it was that, overcome with thirst, Sidney
called for something to drink. A bottle of water
was brought, and he hastily put it to his lips. But
at that moment a foot-soldier was being carried past,
and the dying man set greedy, ghastly eyes upon
the flask. Sidney handed it to him, saying, as he
did so, " Thy necessity is yet greater than mine."

" Oh, Philip ! " exclaimed his uncle, " I am truly
grieved to see thy hurt!" " Oh, my lord/' answered
Philip, " this have I done to do you honour, and her
Majesty some service."